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Notes of the Month 


The French Crisis and General de Gaulle 

THE month-long interregnum that followed the defeat, in the 
early hours of 16 April, of M. Gaillard’s Government did not 
appear to present any unusual features until the last day. There 
were the usual consultations, somewhat slowed down by the 
Cantonal elections held on 20 and 27 April, and the usual initial 
failures to constitute a Government. M. Bidault, who was first 
approached, accepted the President’s invitation on 20 April and 
abandoned his attempt two days later; M. Pleven began the task on 
23 April, and on 2 May reported his failure, owing to the refusal 
of the Socialists to participate. On that day, the Socialist National 
Council had voted against Socialist participation in any Govern- 
ment during the remainder of the present Parliament. Persuaded 
to continue his efforts, M. Pleven was finally compelled, on 8 May, 
to give up, owing to the refusal of the Radical Party to accept 
M. Morice (dissident Radical), the proposed Minister of Defence. 
On 9g May M. Pflimlin began the search for a Government and 
presented himself, with his Government, to the National Assem- 
bly on Tuesday, 13 May. 

There had already been warning signs of trouble in Algiers, 
where a Committee of Vigilance, representing upwards of twenty 
European nationalist organizations, was denouncing M. Pflimlin, 
on the ground that he was preparing to abandon Algeria—in other 
words to adopt a policy too moderate for the most right-wing of 
the settlers. A general strike was called for 13 May. What happened 
was a day of rioting, during which the offices of the Ministry of 
Algeria were entered and sacked and at the end of which a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety was set up, the leadership being taken over 
by General Massu, paratroop Commander of the Algiers region. 
Almost immediately, the Commanding Officer for Algeria, General 
Salan, announced that he was taking over civil and military power, 
in order to maintain order, and his authority was confirmed on 
14 May, by the newly constituted Government. 
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After several interruptions, the Assembly concluded the in- 
vestiture debate in the early hours of 14 May by giving M. 
Pflimlin’s Government a majority by 274 votes to 129 (Poujadists, 
Social Republicans, and fifty-eight of the ninety-one right- 
wing Independents and their associates). The Communists ab- 
stained. 

For some time it was not clear whether Generals Salan and 
Massu were guilty of sedition, or had placed themselves at the 
head of the Committee set up by the insurrectionists in order to 
prevent bloodshed among Europeans. At any rate the authority of 
General Salan remained unchallenged by the Government. On 
16 May, M. Pflimlin asked the National Assembly for emergency 
powers for three months. These were accorded by 461 votes to 114 
(Poujadists, Republican Socialists, and some right-wing Deputies). 
The Communists voted for him. M. Pflimlin enlarged his Cabinet, 
including three Socialists in key posts (M. Mollet as Vice-Premier, 
M. Moch as Minister of the Interior, and M. Gazier as Minister of 
Information), the party having, in view of the emergency, rescind- 
ed its earlier decision not to participate. The Government now 
represented all parties except the Communists and the extreme 
Right. Police precautions in Paris were increased, a number of 
members of extreme right-wing organizations were arrested and 
some organizations prohibited (feune Nation, La Phalange, and 
Maitre Biaggi’s Parti Patriote Révolutionnaire, for instance). 

On 16 May General de Gaulle made a statement offering ‘to 
assume the powers of the Republic’, and, at a press conference on 
19 May, he explained what this offer did and did not imply. He 
denied any intention of acting illegally, declaring that he would 
assume only those powers delegated to him by the Republic, dis- 
sociated himself from all parties and political organizations, and 
repudiated any suggestion that, at the age of sixty-seven, he was 
seeking to become a dictator, reminding his audience that he had 
restored Republican legality after the war and had never disobeyed 
the Republic’s laws, however much he might disapprove of them. 
He then returned to Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, where, he said, 
he would be at the disposal of his country. 

The Algiers insurrectionary committee had been calling for 
some days for a Government headed by General de Gaulle. His 
press conference was encouraging to them, in that he praised the 
action of the Generals—though in carefully phrased language, 
ignoring the civilian insurrectionaries, insisting on the military 
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task of maintaining order and on the difficulties which the army 
had had to face, and conceding that, in normal circumstances, the 
army was the instrument of the State. It disappointed some of the 
more extreme nationalists who detected in his references to the 
association of France with the people of Africa tendencies towards 
policies more liberal than theirs. It reassured moderate opinion 
in spite of one or two disturbing ambiguities. For instance, the 
suggestion that his coming to power should be preceded by some 
kind of special investiture, whose nature he did not explain, was 
interpreted by the Socialist Party executive as being tantamount to 
a rejection of the Constitution. The Trade Union movements 
decided to remain vigilant. 

Paris remained calm throughout. In Algiers,: the massive 
demonstration of Franco-Muslim ‘fraternization’, as the General 
called it, to welcome the arrival there, on 17 May, of M. Soustelle, 
contributed to strengthen the position of those who maintained 
that much Muslim opinion was on the side of France and wanted 
Algeria to remain French. M. Soustelle was later joined by two 
other Deputies, M. Dronne (a former Gaullist, like M. Soustelle), 
and M. Arrighi (dissident Radical). The Committee of Public 
Safety described itself as an organ of liaison and not as an embryo 
Government. 

On 20 May the National Assembly gave the Government an 
implicit vote of confidence by approving the emergency powers in 
Algeria (which must be re-voted with every change of Govern- 
ment) by 475 votes to 100 (extreme Right). The emergency powers 
were to be exercised by the military authorities. The newly 
appointed Minister for Algeria had not then left for Algiers. 
The Government also announced the immediate introduction of 
constitutional amendments to strengthen the Government’s au- 
thority. ; 


Shock from South America 

Far from giving a knock-out blow to neighbourly friendship in 
the western hemisphere, the outrageous behaviour of the mobs in 
Lima and Caracas during the good-will visit of Mr Nixon, the Vice- 
President of the United States, and the unpleasant reception which 
he had in other South American countries, have in fact turned out 
to be a shock treatment which can do nothing but good to all con- 
cerned—except perhaps to the officials of the State Department 
who recommended and organized the trip. They are being criti- 
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cized for having exposed Mr and Mrs Nixon to insult, but much 
of the responsibility seems to lie with Mr Nixon’s own stubborn 
insistence on meeting groups of students and others at their own 
level, in order to offer them a practical example of how democratic 
politicians work. Whether or not this was a statesmanlike ap- 
proach for South America, it was certainly the right one as far as 
the United States was concerned. Mr Nixon’s cold courage and 
determined good temper under provocative showers of stones and 
saliva have given him a heroic quality in the eyes of American 
voters which will add to his attractiveness as a potential—indeed, 
now almost an inevitable—Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency in 1960. 

The purpose of his tour was to prove to the Latin Americans 
that the United States did not take them for granted; its outcome 
has been to prove to Washington that Latin Americans cannot in 
fact be taken for granted as allies any longer. And in the South 
American countries themselves the many officials and citizens 
who were embarrassed and ashamed at the unfortunate popular 
reaction to a distinguished guest have been forced to recognize— 
and therefore perhaps to counter—the Communist influence 
which has grown in their countries. 

That the demonstrations against Mr Nixon were organized by 
Communists is usually, although not universally, accepted, but it 
seems equally clear that only a small proportion of the demon- 
strators actually were Communists. The background of the riots 
in Caracas is only a rather extreme example of the political and 
economic grievances which the Communists have been able to ex- 
ploit less intensively elsewhere. In Venezuela the economic re- 
cession is blamed, by the workers who suffer from it, upon United 
States restrictions on oil imports instead of upon the fall in the 
world demand for oil; in other countries similar economic diffi- 
culties are blamed, equally unfairly, on increases in United States 
tariffs, most of them only threatened so far, on lead and other of 
the raw materials on which Latin American prosperity depends, 
rather than on the general decline in the prices of these materials. 
Democratic aspirations in Venezuela have been only partly satis- 
fied by the recent deposition of a dictator by a military group, yet 
not only has this group been accepted by the United States 
Administration but, even worse, the dictator has been granted 
asylum in the United States. Throughout Latin America there 
seems to be a feeling that the United States prefers dictators to 
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struggling democracies and sees a Communist bogy in every 
liberal movement. 

Mr Nixon, it is reported, has come back convinced that in future 
the United States must turn a cold shoulder to dictatorships and 
embrace only genuinely democratic governments if it wishes to 
allay Latin American suspicions and frustrate Communist in- 
filtration. Just as, if not more, important in his view are greatly 
improved programmes of information about the extensive 
economic and social support which the United States is giving to 
Latin America and of exchanges and personal contacts between 
individuals at all levels. In particular he is said to think that 
United States diplomats have paid too much attention to politicians 
and business men and not enough to the liberal intellectuals who 
are of ever-growing importance in Latin American life. Then Mr 
Nixon wants more financial help for the southern hemisphere from 
both private and public sources. 

Most of this depends upon Congress, but at least part of what 
Mr Nixon suggests may come as a result of the broad reappraisals 
which have been stimulated in both executive and legislature by 
the evidence of Latin American resentment and dissatisfaction 
which was revealed by his visit. Emotional and unjustified as much 
of this is recognized to be, most Americans seem to agree that much 
of the fault is theirs and that they have an inescapable duty to their 
southern neighbours—a duty which the Russians are already be- 
ginning to assume. Mr Nixon’s fiasco has provided a striking ex- 
ample of the deficiencies in the prestige and leadership of the 
United States throughout the world; it could also become the 
occasion of a striking resumption by the United States of its 
responsibilities. 


The Language Question in India 

WHEN Disraeli made Queen Victoria Empress of India in 1876 
he could say with truth that ‘the key of India is neither in Herat 
nor Kandahar. The key to India is in London.’ What was true 
eighty years ago is no longer true; but what is true is that even 
after the British Raj came to an end the English language remained 
the lingua franca, for the educated classes at all events. Formerly, 
most works of reference gave Hindustani as the lingua franca; but 
that was only valid for the north, and even today English retains a 
high place. What will happen after 1965 is on the knees of the gods, 
for in that year the Government of India will have to decide 
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whether the Indian Constitution of 1950 was moving on the right 
lines in the clause that declared that ‘Hindi in the Devanagari 
script’ would become the official language of the Indian Union 
after fifteen years had passed. 

If Pandit Nehru’s Government adheres to this decision, and 
even if it accepts Mr Rajagopalachari’s suggestion that both 
Hindi and English should be recognized as national languages, the 
matter will not end there. We shall probably hear more of the 
proposal—as yet only in embryo—that each ‘region’ should make 
its own choice of language, with English as the language both of 
higher education and of government. 

Hindi might almost be called an artificial product, a necessary 
instrument perhaps, of the Hindu revival in the nineteenth cen- 
tury which was provoked by, and designed to meet, what has been 
called ‘the cultural ascendancy of Urdu’. The Delhi correspon- 
dent of The Times (17 March 1958) described it as having ‘no 
intellectual significance’ for many parts of India. It could not hope 
to rival, in literary tradition, such regional languages as Bengali in 
the east, or Tamil in the south; and, in contrast with English, it 
could not convey to India the political or scientific message of 
Europe. Though the Indian Post Office uses it in south India 
for day-to-day postal business it can only be surmised that it is 
so used to compel the populace to accept it or do without the usual 
postal services. Moreover, the current scientific terms of the 
modern world have presented the recent Language Commission 
with a task of unusual magnitude in the attempt to find adequate 
words of Sanskrit origin to convey the meaning of literally thous- 
ands of words used in modern technology. A recent practical 
illustration of the problem came to light when the Soviet Govern- 
ment exported a dozen of their aircraft to equip the Indian Air 
Lines—a national monopoly—and translated their own technical 
pamphlets into what they conceived as the up-to-date terminology 
of Hindi. One may judge the surprise of Russian and Indian alike 
when it was reported that the technicians of the Indian Air Force 
could make nothing of them and were driven to translate the origin- 
al Russian script into English. 

When Pandit Motilal Nehru, the father of the Indian Prime 
Minister of today, was challenged by some of his more zubberdasty 
followers to urge that Hindustani should be the language of the 
Legislative Assembly, he dismissed his critics with the words, 
‘English is the political language of the world and we are going to 
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use it.” His son has not exactly repeated his father’s words, but has 
_ shown that even in India in 1958 English still holds its own. The 
fact is that this son of Trinity College, now Prime Minister, 
though he speaks rather lame Hindi at times, is actually more at 
home in English. 








Britain and the European Common 


Market 


This article introduces a short series on the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade Area 


THE ambitious plan to create in Europe a Common Market be- 
tween the six countries of the European Economic Community is 
in the direct line of succession of other projects to strengthen the 
economy of Europe by the process of unification and harmoniza- 
tion of its many and divergent countries. Among these precursors 
to the Treaty of Rome and the establishment of the European 
Economic Community there may be cited the Benelux Union 
between Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg which was 
conceived during the war by the Governments in exile of the three 
countries. Then came the O.E.E.C. and the valiant work it has 
accomplished, particularly through the European Payments Union 
and trade liberalization. Thirdly, mention must be made of the 
Coal and Steel Community which created a common market in 
these two basic products. It was the Coai and Steel Community, 
made up of France, Western Germany, Italy, and the three 
Benelux countries, which led directly to the project for extending 
the principles of the Common Market to the whole of the trade 
between these six countries. That project first saw the light of day 
at the Messina Conference, held in June 1955, and the story of the 
complex negotiations from that moment onward is told in detail 
in the article which follows. 

The point to be stressed in this introduction to the series of 
articles on the Common Market and Free Trade Area which are 
appearing in this and the next two issues of The World Today is the 
essentially political inspiration which has sparked the endeavours 
to create economic union in Europe. They have in the main been 
the work of politicians rather than of economists and industrialists. 
They have used economic union as a step towards political union 
on the perfectly valid precedent of the North German Zollverein 
which a century or so ago laid the basis on which the political 
unification of the German states and the might of modern Germany 
were to be built. These many attempts to unify the economy of 
Europe can be regarded as steps to give Europe political union and 
in this way to arrest the ruinous sequence of European wars and to 
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allow Europe once again to speak on more equal terms with the 
political giants in the West and in the East. 

It is this political inspiration behind the Common Market pro- 
ject that has prevented Britain’s complete membership of it. The 
Common Market is seen as something that goes well beyond a 
mere customs union. In economic terms it will ultimately involve 
closer integration of monetary and fiscal systems, the logical out- 
come of which must be political federation, since monetary and 
fiscal policies are issues that distil the essence of sovereignty. Great 
Britain, with her diverse loyalties, first to the Commonwealth, 
to the North Atlantic Community of English-speaking peoples, 
and finally to Europe, could not see her way clear to make the 
necessary surrender of sovereignty to essentially European in- 
stitutions. Hence the formula of a Free Trade Area which was 
formally put forward on behalf of Britain by Mr Macmillan when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at a meeting of the Council of 
O.5.E.C. in June 1956. 

The most immediate and obvious difference between the Com- 
mon Market and a Free Trade Area is that whereas a Common 
Market must have a common tariff towards the outside world, the 
Free Trade Area countries will insist on maintaining their freedom 
of action in negotiating tariffs with countries outside the free trade 
system in Europe. Another difference would be that the Free Trade 
Area countries would prefer the affairs of the Area to be con- 
ducted through adapting the existing mechanism of O.E.E.C. 
and not through new European institutions. Finally, the Free 
Trade Area countries, and certainly the United Kingdom, are 
especially concerned to reconcile their intra-European arrange- 
ments with their wider responsibilities for multilateral trade and 
payments symbolized by the signatures appended to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. There is a barely veiled element of protectionism and 
isolationism in the Common Market Treaty which Britain would 
like to see expunged from a Free Trade Area convention. These 
important differences between the two concepts are responsible 
for the serious difficulties that have emerged in the negotiation of a 
Free Trade Area convention. 

P. B. 








The Negotiations for a Free Trade Area 


It would be possible to argue that so far there have been no 
negotiations for a Free Trade Area. There have been many pre- 
paratory discussions since the proposal was first made in July 1956. 
But no basis on which an agreement or treaty could start to be 
negotiated has yet been evolved, and one important party to any 
negotiations, the ‘Six’ who are members of the Common Market? 
(or the European Economic Community (E.E.C.), as it is officially 
known), are not agreed among themselves on their common start- 
ing point in the bargaining. 

But if one were to take the line that there are and have been no 
negotiations, the rest of this article would recall the Punch cartoon 
with the caption: “The answer is no or a thousand words to that 
effect.’ And if it is true there have been no negotiations, no less a 
person than Dr Adenauer (who is after all one of the ‘Six’) stated 
categorically after his visit to London in April that he believed 
agreement would be arrived at within the next three months— 
which means that negotiations will succeed by mid-July. He would 
say, and so would many, and perhaps most, of the other Ministers 
who have taken part in all the discussions, that much progress has 
been made despite appearances to the contrary, and despite 
frustration. 

The stages leading up to the formation of the European Econo- 
mic Community and to the proposals for a Free Trade Area have 
been outlined in an earlier article in this review.” The first move 
towards constituting a European Common Market was made at a 
meeting of Ministers of the ‘Six’ at Messina in June 1955. An 
experts’ report (the Spaak report) on which a treaty might be 
negotiated was ready in April 1956. Britain’s proposal for a Free 
Trade Area in manufactures only, excluding food and agriculture, 
was made at the O.E.E.C. Council of Ministers shortly after- 
wards—in July 1956—inconspicuously, as something for dis- 
cussion to which the British Government was not yet committed. 
This was immediately welcomed as a possible complement to the 
Common Market, a possible way of associating the other O.E.E.C. 
countries with the Six; but it was not welcomed without reserva- 
tions. First it had to be decided whether it was practicable. A 


1 France, Western Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries. 
®See ‘The European Common Market’, in The World Today, February 
1957- 
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working party of officials was set up by the Council of Ministers of 
the O.E.E.C. and reported in February 1957 that it was. The diffi- 
culties which had been identified—the problem of origin of goods, 
for example—were capable of solution technically. Some time 
before this—in November 1956—the British Government com- 
mitted itself to the policy. Not only so, but Mr Wilson, for the 
Opposition, had said that Britain could not afford to stay out (Mr 
Bevan subsequently took another line, but on 17 April 1958 Mr 
Gaitskell, at an O.E.E.C. Tenth Anniversary celebration in 
London, associated his party with the F.T.A. policy). 

After the February 1957 report the O.E.E.C. Council of 
Ministers appointed three committees to examine, respectively, 
(1) Britain’s proposal; (2) agriculture in relation to it; and (3) 
the status in regard to it of underdeveloped O.E.E.C. countries 
who could not stand competition. They were to work quickly 
(under the chairmanship of Mr Thorneycroft, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer): and there was useful further exploration at official 
levels. But the Six were preoccupied with negotiating their own 
treaty for a European Common Market, and with hammering out 
compromises to secure agreement. This was achieved on 25 March 
1957 when, after long and painful negotiations, the Treaty of 
Rome was signed; the first ratifications, those of France and 
Germany, were not completed till late in July. While ratification 
was being assured in the various parliaments (which required a 
great deal of high-powered lobbying in France) the Governments, 
especially in France, said they did not wish to distract or dismay 
their public, particularly their industrialists, by talking about a 
further, wider, agreement and still more competition. After ratifi- 
cation they were busy trying to sort out the precise meaning of the 
treaty they had signed, and some were already a little worried 
because of the concessions they had made to skilful French ne- 
gotiators. All began to take up negotiating positions in regard to 
the working of the European Economic Community and to the 
choice of members for the chief jobs. 

All this made it impossible to get anyone in an official position 
among the Six to take action about the Free Trade Area; they 
would talk about it if asked, but this meant that they would parade 
the difficulties without thinking how to overcome them. The spear- 
head in this process was in France, and the familiar French case 
against the Free Trade Area was progressively built up. The sub- 
stance of this position will be dealt with later. 
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When it became certain that the Rome Treaty would come into 
force on 1 January 1958 and the first stages of a Common Market 
would be implemented as from January 1959, the other O.E.E.C. 
countries were naturally anxious that the F.T.A. negotiations 
should really start. In August 1957, Mr Maudling was given 
special duties by Mr Macmillan in connection with the F.T.A. 
discussions, essentially with this hurrying-up process in mind. 
The wisdom of that choice has been proved by the high reputation 
that Mr Maudling has built up in Europe. The meeting of the 
O.E.E.C. Council of Ministers in October 1957 was to be the start 
of real negotiations. So indeed it is now formally described: as a 
Council of Europe document put it, “The O.E.E.C. passed from 
the exploratory phase to the decisive phase of negotiations.’ 
At that meeting the Council of Ministers declared its determina- 
tion to secure a Free Trade Area, which would include all O.E.E.C. 
countries, and take effect parallel to the Treaty of Rome, and it set 
up an Intergovernmental Committee at ministerial level to carry 
out the negotiations, with Mr Maudling as chairman. It was said 
that there must be someone to ‘push the thing along’ as M. Spaak 
had pushed the Common Market. But while a new procedure was 
established, substantial progress could still not be made because 
the Six had not agreed upon a policy. They would not talk in- 
dividually on vital matters because they could not talk collec- 
tively. 

By May the Intergovernmental Committee had held nine meet- 
ings, working to a detailed agenda drawn up by its chairman. 
Although it was still visualized in October that agriculture would 
be the subject of a separate agreement, the committee covers all 
the problems. On several matters agreement is said to have been 
reached, but no agreement on a part is regarded as binding on any 
of those who agree, so long as other questions are the subject of 
disagreement. This is understandable because in bargaining of this 
kind everyone counts gains and losses. The outstanding fact is that 
so far the Six have still no agreed policy on the really major issues: 
and the French, because they had so many reservations, have gone 
so far as to draw up for discussion by the Six a counter-proposal 
to the F.T.A., in reply to which a further set of proposals, com- 
monly known as the Hallstein report, has been drawn up by officials 
of the E.E.C. This report is believed to say, among other things, 
that the Free Trade Area must have a new name. These docu- 
ments are all secret and not available outside the Six. 
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THE CARLI PLAN 


At the meeting of the Intergovernmental Committee on 11 
March a new proposal was injected into the discussion by Signor 
Guido Carli, of Italy. This plan, which is now known as the Carli 
plan and has been treated as a contribution to the origin problem, 
is as follows. Members of the F.T.A. would agree in discussion for 
each product a norm for the tariff on the product when imported 
from outside the area. The norm should in effect be a band, a fairly 
wide band, allowing a fairly generous plus and minus round a 
mean. (‘This of course is a form of harmonization.) If when the said 
product was traded within the F.T.A. the exporting country’s 
tariff on the product was below the band or the importing country’s 
was above the band, then a compensating tax should be, or might 
be, imposed by the importer. Now this proposal deals with duties 
on products without reference to the imported commodities out of 
which they may be made. It deals with duties, shall we say, on 
motor cars, not on the rubber in the motor-car tyres. It seems 
an irrelevance in regard to the origin question. It would tend to 
establish a rather fixed tariff pattern. (Low tariffs in part of the 
F.T.A. would not force a lowering in other parts.) However, it is 
something that the Italians would now like, and several countries 
are said to wish to see something from Signor Carli’s proposals 
incorporated in an agreement. 

This is the position at present. It has been complicated by the 
fact that France has been without a government, and the acting 
French Government refused to discuss the Hallstein memorandum 
when the Ministers of the Six met at the end of April, while Mr 


Maudling postponed sine die the meeting of the Intergovernmental 
Committee due for 2 May. 


SOME GENERAL DIFFICULTIES 


Before trying to set out the extreme position which the French 
have taken, no doubt as a negotiating position (though they would 
still deny this, while agreeing it is extreme and could not possibly 
be accepted im toto), other complications must be mentioned: 
fringe diplomacy, industrial activities, and the threat of a second 
bloc. 

Those who favour the Common Market and the Free Trade 
Area have to take G.A.T.T. into account—and G.A.T.T. is con- 


1 See ‘Italy, the Common Market, and the Free Trade Area’, in The World 
Today, April 1958. 
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cerned in this context with non-European interests. The provisions 
of the Common Market favouring the North African and other 
oversea territories associated with the Six have caused concern in 
G.A.T.T.—though this is unlikely to prove important, and so far 
no complications have arisen over the F.T.A. American influences 
which are powerful in G.A.T.T. are very favourable to the 
Common Market but are rather less concerned at present over the 
F.T.A., though there are signs of a recent change of emphasis. 

The Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe has dis- 
cussed the prospects of a Free Trade Area, and its political and 
economic committees have expressed the view that a F.T.A. is 
‘essential to the development of a unified European economy’, 
and at their meetings at the end of April urged the Council of 
O.E.E.C. to hasten with the good work and as far as may be to 
synchronize developments in the E.E.C. and the Free Trade Area. 
However influential or not this body may be, it cannot be disre- 
garded, and its surveys of the problems have been searching and at 
some points constructive. Its activities associate opposition parties 
with Government policies which can be useful in this context. 

Within O.E.E.C. the European Payments Union plays an im- 
portant part in making more liberal trade relations possible. The 
members naturally have an interest in equality of status. Why 
should a creditor country help a debtor country in the interests of 
more liberal trade if the debtor nation proposes permanently to 
discriminate against him? This question is raised in E.P.U. by the 
prospect that there might be a Common Market but no Free Trade 
Area: and in face of it the Swiss, among others, have shown un- 
willingness to renew their membership with E.P.U. after Decem- 
ber 1958 if there is no Free Trade Area. 

Professor Hallstein, the first President of the European Com- 
mission (the executive body of E.E.C.), always maintains that the 
Common Market does not involve discrimination but only 
differentiation. The ‘Six’ have made sacrifices for their unity, and 
hence might be expected to differentiate in their own favour. But 
that is an invalid argument—their sacrifices are for greater gains, 
and it is not to be expected that countries outside will necessarily 
continue to afford privileges when they no longer receive most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 

Turning away from the purely political field (i.e. the politics of 
the politicians), a particularly significant recent initiative was the 
publication of an agreed policy statement in favour of a F.T.A., 
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preferably to be renamed ‘Euromarket’, which was drawn up by 
the industrial associations of six O.E.E.C. countries outside the 
‘Six’: viz., the U.K., Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, 
and Austria (the ‘second Six’).! The initiative came from Sweden. 
The associations argue forcibly that there should be no question of 
their individual countries making bilateral agreements with the 
Six. These bodies—the British one is the Federation of British 
Industries—are influential, and it is safe to regard their attitude as 
strong evidence that if there is no Free Trade Area an opposing 
bloc in Europe in face of the E.E.C. is a possibility. 

Governments have been more reticent than industrial associa- 
tions and federations. But there are now signs that some Scandi- 
navian Governments at least think that the European countries who 
would stand to be most immediately disturbed by the Common 
Market in the absence of a Free Trade Area should be contem- 
plating joint action. This is an important development and is 
liable to have a significant reaction, for reasons of sentiment as well 
as for economic reasons, on the views of the ‘Six’—the ‘first Six’, 
as they are now sometimes called. 


FRENCH OBJECTIONS AND COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


We must now return to the attitudes within the ‘Six’. First, the 
French position. France depends less than any other of the Six on 
international trade; she has the strongest traditions of protection 
and some difficult problems of transition, as well as acute troubles 
in North Africa. Hardly any of her industrialists are free traders, 
and her Governments have done nothing to persuade them to be- 
come so. There is no pressure-group in favour of the Free Trade 
Area as there was for the E.E.C. Free trade is not a word that in- 

spires any respect or enthusiasm in France, as it still does with a 
_ few people in Britain. 

The French criticism of British proposals, and their own 
alternative proposals, rest on three main theses. First, they consider 
that the British proposals were too purely commercial in object. 
Secondly, they maintain that the Free Trade Area countries are 
seeking to get the advantages of the large market without paying for 
it as France’s partners have paid—for example, in concessions on 
social legislation, equal tariffs on imports (e.g. some high duties on 


1 Free Trade in Western Europe: A Foint Statement by the Industrial Federations 
and Employers’ Organizations of Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the U.K., Paris, 14 April 1958 (Copenhagen, 1958). 
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raw materials), special privileges to France until she has stabilized 
her economy (e.g. she may impose export subsidies), promises— 
vague, it is true—on agriculture, and so on. Thirdly, they argue 
that Free Trade is not enough in itself to give the benefits of a large 
market: you must have also common economic policies, an invest- 
ment bank, means of dealing with depressed areas and of alleviat- 
ing hardship during the period of transition, mobility of labour and 
capital, rules of fair competition, etc., and all this requires institu- 
tions, with powers to act on majority vote, to deal with problems as 
they arise. All this the E.E.C. deals with—though not, the other 
five would now say, always perfectly. 

Now, there is a lot of sense in much of the French comment. 
There is sense, but it is combined in detailed policy making, when 
they are seeking guarantees parallel to those they have in E.E.C., 
with the profound protectionism which has already been men- 
tioned. They have sought therefore to delay the coming of the 
F.T.A., by proposing that it should not be synchronized with the 
E.E.C. but should come later. They proposed what is called 
‘décalage’: that the first round of F.T.A. reduction should come 
with the second E.E.C. round, and the second F.T.A. round would 
require renewed agreement and not be automatic. This can be 
supported by the argument that guarantees of harmony in financial, 
economic, and social policies must come before trade restrictions 
are lifted. But it fits in better with an argument often advanced by 
French industrialists, that they do not want to take on more than 
the E.E.C. competition to start with. 

Another French thesis is the ‘sector’ approach. This can be put 
forward on the ground that competitive conditions can be stabil- 
ized sector by sector, and this in a sense will allow faster progress— 
if you accept the basic principle of ‘décalage’. But it allows the 
avoidance of unwelcome competition. You go forward when you 
fear nothing and stand to lose nothing. For example, the French 
recently said that they did not regard competition from Swedish 
timber and pulp as acceptable—and that is a trade which would be 
wholly within the F.T.A. They could delay in this sector. The 
French proposed to implement the sector approach through a 
system of bilateral agreements (associated in some kind of. general 
agreement). 

One firm demand is for ‘harmonization’ of import tariffs. The 
E.E.C. has not yet fixed all its tariffs on raw materials—there is a 
‘list G’ outstanding. But France seems to insist on high tariffs on 
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many raw materials in the interests of her own or her African pro- 
ducts. She wants all F.T.A. countries to suffer equally in this 
respect; therefore Britain should not benefit, for example, from 
cheap raw materials from Commonwealth partners with whom 
she has exchanged preferences. 

Britain should withdraw the preferences she allows to the 
Commonwealth (e.g. in Canadian aluminium or chemicals). But 
she should also give up preferences she enjoys in Commonwealth 
countries, or share them with the F.T.A. countries. The French 
motor-car industry, it is said, wants equally privileged entry to 
Australia and New Zealand, because no F.T.A. country should 
enjoy special privileges in any export market—except that the 
French oversea countries would not be associated with the F.T.A. 

Agriculture should come within the F.T.A. agreement, accord- 
ing to the French proposals, in a way which would ‘manifest 
European solidarity’. This means presumably that the U.K. would 
be expected to buy any French wheat surplus at a price fixed by 
European agreement before she bought any from, say, Canada; 
and that all European countries would increase mutual consump- 
tion of Europe’s dairy produce, e.g. butter, to the exclusion of, say, 
New Zealand’s. 

France also proposed that individual F.T.A. countries who had a 
deficit with any currency area should have special privileges in re- 
lation to it in order to restore a satisfactory balance of payments. 
This meant that France would have special privileges over Ger- 
many in the sterling area. This proposition was not equally at- 
tractive to all the Six. 

So much for the French proposals: it is not possible to give a 
complete analysis of them or to guarantee the balance of what has 
been summarized here, since no published document covering the 
whole of the proposals is available. 

The ‘other five’ gave these proposals a very chilly reception. 
The report which they were to have discussed (but did not) at 
their meeting in April is believed to have ruled out ‘décalage’; 
the sector approach (as well as any barriers to trade within the 
F.T.A. in products entirely domestic in origin); bilateral negotia- 
tions; and specific French proposals on Commonwealth prefer- 
ences, though on the latter it agreed that something would have to 
be done. It supported the view that the F.T.A. must have institu- 
tions having a body or bodies with power to act, but suggested 
they must be weaker institutions than those of the E.E.C.; sup- 
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ported the view that the F.T.A. should be more than a Free Trade 
Area and as such have some other name; denied that the E.E.C. 
involves discrimination (Hallstein); and strongly advocated 
harmonization of external tariffs—at what level was not specified. 


UNIFYING INFLUENCES 


Now, where is there a basis for optimism in all this? First, the 
French argument that the F.T.A. is too purely commercial in 
object is a double-edged one. The French say that their object is 
to build Europe: but if they oppose the F.T.A. they now threaten 
to divide Europe. Especially is this so with the hardening of Scan- 
dinavian and Swiss attitudes. The British—and the Germans— 
argue that a F.T.A. will bring Europe more closely together in- 
evitably: and that the French opposition is, however disguised, 
based on a narrow view of French commercial interests: and that 
this insistence on one nation’s right is, to quote a leading German, 
‘anachronistic and atavistic’. There seems to be some inclination 
among the French to make an apologia on the following lines: 
Britain was tactless in putting her proposal as she did; it could not 
appeal in France; she had also for many years rejected European 
advances—over co-operation in weapons production on N.A.T.O., 
for example. It is a pity, however, that France had to state the 
extreme case. This had to be put: but it would have been better as 
a group statement. In its fullness it is untenable, even self- 
contradicting in parts. Now, these discussions must be undertaken 
in their proper form—not in that of the U.K. versus France, but as 
the E.E.C. negotiating an association with the other members of 
O.E.E.C. 

Secondly, the British proposal has undergone subtle changes of 
emphasis and presentation if not of substance, and there have been 
changes in attitude as a result of discussions, not only with the Six 
but with other O.E.E.C. countries, which will make agreement 
easier. 

Thirdly, many of the difficulties now appear to be smaller than 
they did at first, partly because the transitional period in the Rome 
Treaty is a long one and there will be plenty of time in which to see 
where the shoe begins to pinch, so to say, unfairly. This discovery 
that the difficulties are manageable in size is an outcome of the long 
discussions that have already taken place, especially between 
officials. The ‘comings and goings’ now have a cumulative value. 

Fourthly, industrialists in Germany and Benelux are anxious to 
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have the F.T.A. (and would like cheap raw materials). There 
would be alarm and despondency if the trend to world liberaliza- 
tion were reversed. 

It may be asked: how will the new situation in France affect 
this? It has been suggested that it might be necessary to have an 
agreement with the Five only, excluding France. 

If these various forces are making agreement more probable, 
what sort of agreement might it be? It will—if it comes in July— 
almost certainly include tariff reductions synchronized with those 
of the E.E.C. But it is hard to see that, apart from this, there is 
likely to be much in an agreement that is very concrete in character, 
because time is short. One may guess, therefore, that the emphasis 
will tend to be on the creation of institutions to deal with the in- 
dividual issues later. Commitments will probably be made very 
circumspectly, because some of the E.E.C. people have already 
discovered that, with all their care, they may have decided on 
majority voting on issues where they would like unanimity and on 
unanimity where majority would be better. Whether the institu- 
tions shall be within O.E.E.C., or rather an extension of it, with 
greater powers—powers of majority decision, certainly, on some 
matters—will raise a subtle question. 


THE SCOPE FOR COMPROMISE 

In conclusion a few words must be said about the possible treat- 
ment of some specific problems. 

Agriculture. It once seemed this would be a major obstacle. This 
is now unlikely. Not that a method of solving it has been agreed, 
but it seems doubtful whether Britain would now mind if it were to 
form part of a general agreement. No one wants free trade in agri- 
culture: but the chief European exporters want their position safe- 
guarded, and officials, it has been said recently, can always find 
the way to protect the status quo. The Danish position remains 
difficult. But the issue is not now a central one. 

Questions of Origin and Harmonization of Import Tariffs are 
certainly much more so. This is perhaps the crucial matter. 
Britain cannot agree to general harmonization which would raise 
some raw material import tariffs up to high levels. She would prob- 
ably be satisfied to have basic material tariffs harmonized low. 
Could the Six do it, for instance with the commodities on list G 
for which a common tariff has not yet been agreed? The ‘second Six’ 
industrialists firmly press them to do so. One way out for them to 
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help their own home or African interests and at the same time keep 
their raw material prices for their industries competitive is to give 
subsidies. This might possibly be accepted (not that it is an ideal 
free trade solution). 

With regard to the origin question, in so far as it arises at all, 
the familiar solution set out in the first O.E.E.C. experts’ report 
on the F.T.A. could be used—i.e. definition by content or by 
process. (‘Process’ is only really needed for exceptional cases— 
principally textiles, where Far Eastern low-wage products are in- 
volved; and that raises a separate issue, which with all its diffi- 
culties does not divide European industrialists.) In respect of im- 
ports of finished articles, the duties on which vary greatly, the 
Carli proposals could be used (but they do not meet the origin 
issue). 

Commonwealth. When reductions of preference are sought by 
European countries this is mainly a matter for the Commonwealth 
countries rather than the U.K. to decide. The Commonwealth 
countries would reduce preferences (and they are already doing so) 
with the knowledge that the U.K. always gives them something in 
return. As far as Britain is concerned, there would probably be no 
objection to European countries allowing Commonwealth pro- 
ducts in at low duties. But this is not a position in which the U.K. 
can negotiate freely. Changes will probably occur, but possibly not 
dramatically. 

Harmonization of Social Legislation. Britain would resist pres- 
sure here—but so little was given by the Five to France in the 
Rome Treaty that it is not very embarrassing. Britain could not go 
farther than the Rome Treaty countries—because the other five 
would not go farther than they have already gone. 

General Economic Policy. Britain recognizes that economic 
policies must be made with a common approach in a large market. 
Whether this may require new institutions is an open question on 
which the U.K. Government’s mind is probably not closed. The 
U.K. would not at this juncture undertake new obligations (for 
instance in regard to currency). The Six have not done so in the 
Treaty of Rome. 

Finally, in making these brief remarks on great difficulties it is 
not intended to suggest they are small difficulties, nor that, given 
the will to agree, everything can be quickly settled in detail. If 
there is to be a treaty by mid-July it can be only an outline one, 
whose negotiation would, because of its generality, present special 
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difficulties of its own. Otherwise no treaty which really covers the 
details—even allowing that 75 per cent of a possible text may now 
be in official papers—could surely be ready till September or later; 
and that would probably put off the coming into operation of an 
agreement till beyond the New Year, since ratification procedures 
are likely to be prolonged. 

D. L. B. 


Revisionist Poland 
Charting a Difficult Course 


For many months during last year the press in Poland was re- 
strained from indulging in polemics with Communists in other 
countries. One of the reasons given for the suppression of the 
review Po Prostu by the Communist Party last autumn was that it 
had published ‘articles and notes aimed against the unity of the 
socialist camp and attacking fraternal worker and Communist 
parties in capitalist countries’. 

But on 25 January 1958 the Poles broke their silence. On that day 
Zycie Warszawy published a sharp retort to Rude Pravo, the 
central organ of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, which a few 
days earlier had described ‘revisionism’ in the Polish Communist 
movement as the direct result of the machinations of Western 
‘foreign intelligence services’. According to the New York Times 
Warsaw correspondent (26 January 1958), the counter-attack was 
launched ‘on the direct instructions’ of Gomulka himself. 


THE GOMULKA HERESY 

The political situation in Poland since the middle of 1956 has 
been a source of deep anxiety to Moscow and to all other orthodox 
Communist Parties, for what has been happening there during the 
last two years represents a formidable challenge to the practice and 
ideology of the entire international Communist movement. 

Since the late ’twenties such basic criticism has been regarded 
by Soviet leaders as a political crime and has been most severely 

1 Trybuna Ludu, 11 October 1957. 
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punished. But as far back as the late summer of 1955 the Poem for 
Adults attacked every aspect of Communist dogma: its hypo- 
critical ethics, its barbaric culture, its inhuman economic practices, 
its philosophical obscurantism. Yet nothing happened to the 
author, Adam Wazyk. A year later the Poznan workers rose in 
revolt against the regime. On the first anniversary of the rising the 
leader of Communist Poland, Wladyslaw Gomulka, went to 
Poznan to pay tribute to the dead and to seek reconciliation with 
those who had fought in the revolt. 

Up to the present, when Soviet, Czech, or East German Com- 
munist writers attack ‘revisionism’ in Poland they do not touch its 
source. This they could only do if they had reached the point of 
no return in their relations with Gomulka’s Poland. But they know 
the truth. 

The upheaval in the autumn of 1956, which the Poles call ‘the 
Polish October’, brought victory to a revisionist movement inside 
Communism, the consequences of which are still only partly clear. 
Until Wladyslaw Gomulka’s triumphal return to power, the 
criterion of a Communist’s international duties had been authori- 
tatively formulated as follows: 


A revolutionary is he who, without argument, unconditionally, openly 
and honestly, without secret military consultations, is ready to protect 
and defend the U.S.S.R., since the U.S.S.R. is the first proletarian 
revolutionary State in the world that is building socialism. An inter- 
nationalist is he who, unreservedly, without hesitation, without con- 
ditions, is prepared to defend the U.S.S.R. because the U.S.S.R. is the 
base of the world revolutionary movement, and to defend, to advance 
this movement is impossible without defending the U.S.S.R., since he 
who thinks to defend the world revolutionary movement apart from and 
against the U.S.S.R. is going against the revolution and is necessarily 
slipping down into the camp of the enemies of the revolution.* 


Stalin, who wrote these words, has been criticized by Khrushchev 
for many things, but never for his role as leader of the international 
Communist movement. 

Gomulka’s fall from power in 1948 was no accident. In 1947, 
when he was General Secretary of the Polish Workers’ Party 
(Communist), he publicly repudiated the Soviet model as being 
contradictory to the needs of a socialist Poland. He rejected one of 
the economic mainstays of the Soviet system, the collective farms, 


1 Published in translation in The Twentieth Century, January 1956 (trs 
Barbara and Lucjan Blit). 


2 Stalin, Works, Moscow, Vol. 10, p. 51. 
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in these words: “We have renounced the system of collective farm- 
ing because under Polish conditions it would be economically 
and politically harmful.’+ In the same article he heretically boasted 
that Poland was building ‘a democratic and social order unpre- 
cedented in history’, and that his country ‘can proceed and is 
proceeding along her own road’, without even mentioning the 
Soviet system as the prescribed ideal for a Communist State. 

His personal fate after taking this stand in public was inevitable 
in the years of Stalin’s absolute power in Eastern Europe. His 
victory in the autumn of 1956 was the triumph of a revisionist 
heresy inside the Communist camp. 

If the members of any Communist party might be expected to 
embrace a heresy anathematized by Moscow, it would be the 
Polish Communists. The origin of this party did not lie in the 
broken family life of a few angry young men who ran away from 
their respectable social democratic parents. The Polish Com- 
munist movement was largely a prolongation of the old-established 
Social Democratic Party of the Polish Kingdom and Lithuania, 
in which, since the end of the nineteenth century, nearly the whole 
of Marxist thought among the Poles had been concentrated. It was 
the home of a group of highly individualistic intellectuals of whom 
the best known is Rosa Luxemburg. The Polish Communists were 
regarded by Stalin as the most unruly members of the Comintern. 
He never forgave them for their support of Trotsky in the years 
1923-4, and during the great purges of the thirties more than 
20,000 Polish Communists who in one way or another had been 
brought to Russia were exterminated in the G.P.U. cellars and ‘cor- 
rective camps’. In 1938 the Polish Communist Party was officially 
dissolved by the Comintern. Only 5,000 pre-war Communists 
survived and are now politically active in Poland (2,000 of them in 
Warsaw). They are not many, but they have not forgotten the fate 
of their comrades or their own experiences in Russia. 

It should therefore be no surprise that, after Stalin’s death and 
the Twentieth Congress in Moscow, the movement in Poland for 
independence from Soviet Russia was led by many pre-war 
Communists, with Gomulka at their head. 


GOMULKA STATES HIS DIFFERENCES 


The Soviet leaders can have few illusions about Gomulka’s 
attitude concerning Poland’s relations with her powerful Eastern 
1 Nowe Drogi, No. 1, 1947, pp. 4-14. 
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neighbour. He made it perfectly clear during the fateful hours on 
19 October 1956 when Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan, and 
Kaganovich, together with Marshal Koniev, descended on Warsaw 
and Soviet tanks occupied strategic positions in the suburbs of 
Warsaw, Lodz, and other towns. Seven months later, in May 1957, 
in his speech to the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Party,} he not only again asserted his determination to estab- 
lish Polish-Soviet relations on the basis of ‘independence, sover- 
eignty, and equality’ but he also pointedly refused to accept the 
Soviet system as the model for Poland or for any other country. He 
described Soviet practice as ‘a path of thorns’ which was, he said, 
the result of Russian former backwardness. He refused to accept 
the Bolshevik revolution as ‘a necessity for other nations which are 
or will be building socialism’. He even went so far as to say that 
the Soviet experiment was not only ‘not at all necessary [to be 
followed] but not useful for other nations’. There can be no doubt 
that to Gomulka the peculiar relations existing between his coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R. are a result of special circumstances, in which 
geography is probably the dominant factor. 

Gomulka and his friends protest when they are described as 
‘national Communists’. Yet they never tire of repeating that the 
course which they are trying to follow in politics, in economics, or 
in art is the ‘Polish way to socialism’. And they make it clear be- 
yond doubt that, when they talk about equality between the Polish 
State and neighbouring Communist countries, their aim is that 
similar conditions should be observed between ‘fraternal’ Com- 
munist Parties. In his key speech at the Ninth Plenum Gomulka 
stressed the differences of opinion between the Polish Party and 
other Communist Parties on ‘important matters’. As one example 
he gave the ‘appraisal of the events in Hungary’. At the Eighth 
Plenum? he described the Stalinist era in Communist practice as 
‘applying methods contrary to socialist humanism, to the socialist 
conception of the freedom of man, to the socialist conception of 
legality’. It is the present Polish policy neither to take moral and 
political responsibility for events in ‘Russia and in the other Com- 
munist countries nor to let them impose on Poland the more brutal 
characteristics of their regimes. 

It is for these reasons that the Polish Communists have hitherto 
stubbornly and consistently rejected any suggestion advanced by 


1 Reported in Trybuna Ludu, 16 and 17 May 1957. 
2 Nowe Drogi, October 1956. 
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the Soviet and other Communist Parties for resurrecting an inter- 
national Communist centre. According to reliable information, 
Khrushchev proposed the rebirth of a Cominform as early as 
December 1956, when the rubble of bombed Budapest was still 
smouldering. Gomulka refused to take part in such an organization 
(he was supported at that time by the Chinese, Italian, and Yugo- 
slav Communists). Instead he proposed a conference of Com- 
munist Parties to consider the hapless position of the Kadar regime 
in Hungary. A few months later such a conference assembled in 
Bucarest. But the Polish Communists received no invitation to 
attend it (‘and how pleased we were,’ commented a prominent 
Polish Communist to the present writer). 

But Soviet pressure on the Polish Communists to submit to 
‘international Communist discipline’ has not weakened. When 
Communist leaders from all over the world assembled in Moscow 
last November for the jubilee celébrations of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the question of forming a new Communist Inter- 
national was the main subject of a private conference presided 
over by the Russian Communists. According to the East German 
Communist Herr Ebert, apart from the Yugoslav Communists, 
who refrained from taking part in the more exclusive conference of 
the twelve ruling Communist Parties, only Gomulka and the rest 
of the Polish delegation refused to accept a proposal to join a new 
Cominform. Even before the conference started, Pravda published 
an article by Gomulka (6 December 1957) in which he stressed the 
‘special sensitivity of the Poles on questions of national sover- 
eignty’ and demanded ‘respect for patriotic feelings’ and ‘equality 
in relations between socialist countries and Communist parties’. 
On his return to Warsaw he said, after referring to the ‘negative 
activity’ of the late Cominform, that ‘problems of the internal 
policy of each party cannot be decided by inter-party confer- 
ences’. The only relations that the Polish Communists are ready 
to establish with other Communist Parties are of a bilateral nature, 
which make it easier for them to keep their neighbours from inter- 
fering in internal Polish matters. This stand of Gomulka’s was en- 
dorsed by the Polish Central Committee at the beginning of 
March 1958, and Klosiewicz, the head of the Polish trade unions 
until the October revolution, who attacked the ‘anti-Soviet’ 


1 Speech to the S.E.D. Central Committee (Neues Deutschland, 30 November 


1957). 
2 Polish News Agency, 29 November 1957. 
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position of the Party, was then expelled from the leadership and 
the Government. 

It would be wrong to believe that Poland can take an indepen- 
dent stand in foreign politics. The country’s geography deter- 
mines its relations with the world. In the days of the Hungarian 
rising Gomulka persuaded himself and the Poles that their formal 
allegiance to the Warsaw Pact was a sine qua non for Soviet toler- 
ance of their revisionism. Yet only the Poles have established 
special economic relations with the United States and other 
Western democracies (they even asked for a Polish Marshall Plan). 
Only Poland, of all the Communist countries, has established 
friendly political and economic relations with Israel (a special 
trade agreement between Poland and Israel was concluded 
on 16 October 1957), at a time when Soviet Russia and her satel- 
lites accuse the Israelis of every ‘imperialist’ crime under the 
sun. : 

But relations with Soviet Russia or with other Communist 
countries are not the only questions about which the Polish Com- 
munists have taken a revisionist line. They have in practice, and 
also ideologically, removed many of the main planks on which any 
Communist regime is based. The halting of the drive to end private 
farming is probably the action most pregnant with long-term con- 
sequences. But no less important is the peace which has been con- 
cluded with the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, at the 
price of making the catechism again the official guide of the 
nation’s youth. 

In literature, the visual arts, and philosophy, the strait-jacket of 
Socialist Realism and ‘quotation science’ (from Lenin and Stalin) 
had begun to burst its seams even before October 1956. The 
censor may forbid a daring line, but he no longer lays down rules 
as to what and how to write. The latest reports from Warsaw 
bring disturbing news of growing intimidation of writers and 
journalists. Some twenty books already printed have been with- 
held from circulation because of their alleged ‘anti-socialist’ 
content. But there are no Djilases in Polish prisons. 


THE RADICAL OR LEFT REVISIONISTS 
But Gomulka and his closest friends (Zenon Kliszko, Adam 
Shaff, Stefan Zolkiewski) are not the only ones who are revising 
the basic tenets of orthodox Communism in Poland. While in 
practical politics Gomulka’s revisionism is the more important, 
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in the intellectual life of present-day Poland much more radical 
revisionists occupy the driver’s seat. 

To the uninitiated many of these appear as Gomulka’s followers, 
who merely use more drastic terms than he does. While Gomulka 
talks about the ‘misery’ of collective farming, the young economist 
Zochowski? went straight to the source of the trouble: ‘From the 
example of Soviet kolkhozes we should have observed in their most 
striking form all those absurdities and unhappy phenomena which 
we now have in our own collective farms.’ Others, like Woros- 
zylski, the editor of Nowa Kultura, who was in Hungary during the 
1956 revolution, openly accused the Russians of suppressing a 
‘united people’s uprising for freedom and justice’. 

But while the censorship has been busily deleting from news- 
papers and magazines any direct attacks on Russia, the division 
between Gomulka and those people in his Party who are known as 
the ‘Left Revisionists’ is not simply a question of the degree of out- 
spokenness in criticizing Soviet actions. More important matters 
are at stake. But first of all, who are these Left Revisionists? 

A long list of names can easily be compiled from a reading of the 
literary Nowa Kultura, the suppressed Po Prostu, the popular 
weekly Swiat, and a whole host of other weeklies and monthlies 
published in Warsaw, Cracow, and other large centres. The Left 
Revisionists nearly all belong to the upper class in a Communist 
society—the ‘creative intelligentsia’. They run the Union of Polish 
Writers, the Association of Journalists, the radio, and often occupy 
the editor’s chair in the most influential papers and periodicals. 
Most of them are members of the Party. 

The official Polish censorship has forced the leading revisionists 
to concentrate, at least in public, mainly on questions of philosophy 
and ethics. As in the pre-Reformation days in Europe, they have to 
clothe their criticism of the existing order in the language of 
theology. But as in the days of Wycliff and Huss, all participants 
in the conflict are driven to take steps which they did not contem- 
plate when they made their first moves. 

The revisionists question the whole basis of the Communist 
regime in Poland, even in the liberalized form which it has taken 
since the end of 1956. They refuse to accept its philosophy, with- 
out which no monolithic system can rationalize its functions. They 
reject the Leninist idea of the Party’s omnipotence in the State. 
They destroy the myth of historical necessity and progress which 

1 Po Prostu, 30 September 1956. 
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to every Communist is the moral basis for his arbitrary actions. 
Some of them, while still protesting their rationalist outlook, find 
only in the ‘eternal ethical values’ a guide for private and public 
actions. 

The most profound and detailed assault on the whole ideological 
and moral basis of the Communist regime as such was made by L. 
Kolakowski in three articles which appeared in Nowa Kultura in 
September 1957.1 They were published in Warsaw after Gomulka 
himself had made a personal attack on Kolakowski during the 
Ninth Plenum. In these very impressive articles Kolakowski 
rejects the demand of the Party (to which he still belongs) to accept 
the Marxist view that class polarization is the explanation of 
history. He refuses to submit to the necessity of choosing ‘between 

the opposing forces’. He does not believe that Marxism is a scienti- 
‘ fic method, able to explain the motives and results of human 
action. He is sceptical of any theory which claims to know all the 
rules governing human history. The moral failure of Communism 
he ascribes to its ‘fetishist’ belief in the existence of a law of his- 
torical determinism, as a result of which human history is reduced 
to a mechanical and hence amoral process. What he is sure of is 
that it is the duty of every individual to act in accordance with 
moral values which transcend any political theory. 

He thus rejects the whole scientific basis of Communism not only 
in its Leninist but also in its Marxist form, and replaces it with a 
purely voluntary and ethical assessment of man’s duties as a 
citizen. He says in his article: ‘We are Communists not because we 
have accepted Communism as a historical necessity; we are Com- 
munists because we are on the side of the oppressed against their 
oppressors, on the side of the poor against their masters, on the 
side of the persecuted against their persecutors; we are moved to 
action not by considerations of theory but by moral impulses.’ 

Gomulka is no intellectual. Philosophy, even Marxist philosophy, 
does not excite him in the least. Of working-class stock and with a 
background of practical trade unionism, he does not hide his con- 
tempt for the ‘scribblers’, as he calls them, who find pleasure in 
splitting abstract hairs. But his few theoretician-friends under- 
stand perfectly well that Kolakowski has said openly what many 
other intelligent members of the Party had been thinking even 
before Khrushchev’s revelations at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. Kolakowski’s was the clearest call to re- 

1 Nowa Kultura, 1, 8, 15 September 1957. 
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place the rule of the Party, as based on an alleged scientific know- 
ledge of human evolution, by the moral conscience of the indi- 
vidual, which must have full freedom to choose sides, or to remain 
neutral, in the struggles dividing his society and the world. 

This was no longer ‘Bolshevik self-criticism’ or a simple con- 
demnation of Stalin’s brutalities. The role, even the very existence, 
of the Party was being questioned. Professor Adam Shaff, who 
shortly after October 1956 was himself a radical but who is now 
the chief intellectual advocate of Gomulkaism, authoritatively 
stated :1 ‘It must be absolutely clear that this controversy concerns 
the central problem of Leninism: the problem of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. . . It is the traditional conflict between two great 
concepts in the working-class movement: the Leninist (Bolshevik) 
concept and the social democratic concept. Our opponents are 
fighting on precisely this ground, although they insist that they are 
struggling only against Stalinism. I do not know whether this is 


pretence or ignorance, but in reality they are attacking the funda- 
mentals of Leninism.’ 


DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY 

But Lenin is the hard-headed interpreter of Karl Marx’s 
political Utopia. What is basic in Leninism is the unique mission 
he bestows on his party to prod history in the direction of Com- 
munism, whatever the will of the majority, or even of the working 
classes, at this moment. Dictatorship of the proletariat, in whose 
name the Party acts by historical appointment, is the frontier 
which runs between Communism and social democracy, which 
has made of parliamentary democracy the chosen guardian of 
human rights and freedoms. 

Gomulka certainly does not intend to fill the post of a Soviet 
pro-consul in satellite Poland. He wants his country to be inde- 
pendent of Russian influence as far as is possible in present cir- 
cumstances. He is surprisingly undoctrinaire on the question of 
permitting a private sector in the economy of an avowed Com- 
munist State. He is ready to tolerate the Church as a co-educator 
of the coming generation. But he remains a Leninist as far as the 
monopoly of political power in the State is concerned. 

When in the years 1955-6 the storm against the terrorist regime 
of Bierut, Minc, and Berman was gathering strength, Gomulka 
was able without any difficulty to become the representative of all 

1 Trybuna Ludu, 12 November 1957. 
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kinds of revisionist trends inside the Polish Left. No less than his 
radical allies, he wanted first and foremost to end the direct inter- 
ference of the Soviet leaders in the internal affairs of the Polish 
nation: to remove the terror system of the secret police, which 
since 1949 had engulfed the internal life of the Communist Party 
as much as of the nation as a whole. This was the basis of the un- 
written pact which linked together all the forces which won in 
October 1956. 

But very soon the deep differences on the question of a single- 
party dictatorship and parliamentary democracy became apparent 
in public. In December 1956 Professor Julian Hochfeld (at present 
Director of the Polish Institute for International Affairs and Vice- 
Chairman of the group of Communist Deputies in the Polish Diet) 
published an article’ with the ominous title: ‘Democracy—but 
what kind?’ In the article, written in connection with the elections 
to the Sejm which took place a month later, he said: 


There is no socialism without democracy. . . Many acclaim socialist 
democracy as against bourgeois democracy. It is difficult to resist the 
impression that this alleged division has been used simply as a defence 
for the methods of police dictatorship. . . The achievements won in 
freedom by the bourgeois revolutions have become a permanent en- 
richment of human culture and are of indestructible value which no 
progressive movement dares to abandon. . . It is true that modern 
[political] parties are not the ideal organs to express the will of the masses 
or the desires of their rank and file, but a society deprived of political 
parties and organizations, lacking their collaboration or competition, 
becomes atomized, helpless, and its political and economic life becomes 
completely dependent on a monopolistic group of managers. Society 
then loses not only its influence on the government, but even the most 
elementary guarantees for its political and individual freedom. 


The radical revisionists were for a time prepared to accept the 
special position of the Party as the ‘guiding political power’, but 
on condition that the Sejm (Diet) would be able freely to debate the 
political activities of the Government (i.e. of the Party) and thus 
become a platform for national public opinion which should be in- 
dependent of the Party. They did not regard the present political 
set-up in Poland as a permanent feature of the nation’s life but as 
a stepping-stone to full democracy. This is clear from an article 
by L. Kolakowski, published in the same paper only a few weeks 
later,? in which he described as ‘harmful nonsense’ Gomulka’s 
separation of democracy into two distinct facets, one ‘bourgeois’ 


1 Zycie Warszawy, 23 December 1956. 2 ibid., 3 February 1957. 
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and the other ‘proletarian’. Kolakowski asked for the restoration of 
‘full democracy’, which he regarded as a ‘risk worth running’. The 
obvious risk is that the Polish Communist Party will lose any 
power it at present possesses. 

But while Hochfeld and Kolakowski are not questioning the very 
existence of the Communist Party, though they see its functions as 
one among other genuine political parties in a parliamentary demo- 
cracy, some revisionists have gone farther. Helene Eilstein? thinks 
that the Stalinist period in the international Communist move- 
ment was not an aberration but a natural consequence of a wrong 
ideology. And she finds no cure for it. R. Zimand, a tutor of 
philosophy at Warsaw University and leader of the Polish Com- 
munist youth movement since 1945 (now expelled from the Party 
in connection with the suppression of Po Prostu), saw no solution 
other than the liquidation of the Party, because it ‘was once 
Stalinist, and we are fighting against this same Stalinism’.? 


GOMULKA’S DILEMMA 


The exhilarating air of the Polish October was still refreshing the 
political atmosphere when Gomulka took the first steps to curb 
the radical revisionist wing in his party. The totalitarian Union of 
Polish Youth (Z.M.P.) collapsed in October 1956 like a house of 
cards. A congress of former young Communists, held in Warsaw 
in the first days of December 1956, adopted the platform of radical 
revisionism. Significantly, it dropped the name ‘Communist’. Its 
accent was on ‘socialist democracy’, and its sentiments were un- 
mistakably hostile to the Soviet Union. The Party leadership did 
not openly condemn such behaviour, but it quietly proceeded to 
clip the wings of its rebellious adherents. Yet the wave of defiance 
which brought Gomulka to power could not be arrested merely by 
manceuvres directed against individuals. In March 1957 the first 
open attacks on radical revisionism appeared in the more orthodox 
part of the Party press. They coincided with an ominous change in 
the leadership of the Party organization in Warsaw. Stefan Stas- 
zewski, one of the leaders of the revolutionary movement of the 
Warsaw workers and students in the middle of October 1956, was 
sacked from his post as first secretary of the Party organization in 
Warsaw and replaced by a regular ‘apparatus’ man. Then came the 
crisis in the editorial board of the central party organ, Trybuna 
Ludu, which resulted in the resignation of a group of people close 

1 Nowa Kultura, 12 May 1957. 2 Po Prostu, 9 December 1956. 
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to the radicals (e.g. Stanislaw Brodski) and the return to power of 
the orthodox Communists (Kassman, Borowski). 

But organizational changes could not win the ideological battle. 
At the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee in May 1957 
Gomulka himself launched a full-scale attack on the radical 
revisionist wing of the Party. He accused them of the mortal sin 
of adhering to theories which ‘come from the same source, from 
the same bourgeois ideology, which fathered social-democratic 
ideology’. He openly charged them with aiming at the liquidation 
of the omnipotent party, which, to a Communist, must ‘represent 
the most important instrument for the solution of all problems of 
our life. . .’ (Trybuna Ludu, 16 May 1957). The meeting adopted a 
resolution which condemned the radicals for ‘completely departing 
from Marxism-Leninism’, for ‘denying the class context of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and its achievements’, for ‘views 
rejecting the socialist character of the . . . Soviet Union and of the 
social changes in our country’, for ‘failure to recognize . . . the 
class struggle between the forces of socialism and the forces of 
capitalism both inside the country and on the international level’. 
But even then Gomulka still hoped to win by persuasion and argu- 
ment. The proceedings of the Tenth Plenum of the Central 
Committee (held in October 1957) demonstrated his moral defeat. 
He had to admit in his key speech (reported in Trybuna Ludu, 
26 October 1957) that ‘confusion reigns among a large section of 
the Party’s cadres at all levels’. He laid the blame for this not on his 
old pro-Stalinist enemies (‘the dogmatists’) but on his former allies, 
the radicals, and he called on the Party apparatus to ‘strike first 
and foremost at the basic source of our weakness: revisionism and 
liquidationism’. He, who had himself nearly perished as a victim 
of the 1948 Stalin purge in the satellite countries, now called for a 
widespread purge in his Party to make it more ‘homogeneous’. It 
is true that the purge is aimed also at the careerists and the 
materially corrupt elements among the membership, and at the 
more unyielding ‘dogmatists’. But the main ideological attack is 
against the radical revisionists. 

The spokesmen of Soviet Russia, followed enthusiastically by 
their Czech, East German, and Rumanian vassals, have declared 
revisionism to be the ‘main danger’ to the survival of the Com- 
munist regimes in Eastern Europe.! Revisionism is considered 


1 Pravda, 5 February 1958, article by F. Konstantinov, head of the Agit-Prop 
Department of the Central Committee of the All-Soviet Communist Party and 
member of the editorial board of Kommunist. 
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to be not only a bourgeois deviation but a political crime: ‘What 
Imre Nagy did in Hungary in practice and in politics is being done 
by the Kolakowskis in theory.”! 

Yet it would be unwise to suppose that the pressure (and even 
repression—in the form of the closing down of a few magazines 
circulating mainly among university students) brought to bear by 
Gomulka against the radical revisionists is only a result of the 
Soviet leaders’ demands. Gomulka knows that the power of his 
Party is bound up with the denial of full democracy to the nation. 
He may have sincerely believed, in January 1957, that the rejection 
of his regime (through the refusal to endorse his candidates during 
the elections to the Sejm) might make the Russians repeat in 
Warsaw what they had done a few weeks earlier in Budapest. For 
all we know it may be so even now. But the tragedy of the Polish 
patriot Wladyslaw Gomulka lies in the brutal fact that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, whose plenipotentiary he considers him- 
self to be, can survive in Warsaw only because Moscow forbids 
full democracy to near neighbours. Yet it is the radical revisionists 
inside Gomulka’s party who form the spiritual bridge between his 
Communism and the rest of the nation. As long as this bridge 
stands Soviet Russia will be forced to accept Gomulkaism rather 
than to stage a massacre ten times more bloody than that which 
took place in November 1956 in Hungary. 

The radical revisionists may for the time being compromise 
politically with the existing balance of forces in Eastern Europe. 
They are ready to belong to a party led by Gomulka. But they see 
this as a transitional period in the history of the nation, as it is in 
their individual histories. Today they are still the opposition within 
the existing system. In the Europe of tomorrow, where the rule of 
Moscow may end on the Bug, they are destined to become the 
natural centre of a social democratic left. L.B 


The Accra Conference of African States 


THERE are two immediate points of interest about the first confer- 

ence of independent African States which took place in Accra from 

15 to 22 April 1958. The first is that the conference took place at 
1 bid. 
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all; and the second, that such widespread agreement was found on 
all important issues, with the exception of Israel. 

The achievement of the conference itself was due to the skill 
with which the preliminary difficulties had been overcome, and to 
its timing. For reasons of their own, each of the eight States either 
wanted such a conference, or could not afford not to be actively 
engaged in it once it became clear that it would take place. Of the 
nine independent States in the continent, only South Africa de- 
clined an invitation to attend. Her refusal was linked to the decision 
of the sponsors not to invite the colonial Powers to be present at the 
conference. By excluding herself, South Africa ensured a purely 
non-European and anti-colonialist platform. Moreover, since the 
Union had been invited, the platform could not be accused of 
seeking racial exclusivity. 

It is an open secret that the conference ran into difficulties 
almost from the start. The initiative had come from Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, on the morrow of his coun- 
try’s independence. He had been prompted to this action by 
M. Habib Bourguiba, the President of Tunisia, who had been his 
guest during the Ghana independence celebrations in March 1957. 
Liberia, with her long record of independence, was huffed at 
Ghana’s bid for leadership. If Egypt (which had been thinking 
along similar lines) was resentful at having been robbed of the 
initiative, Colonel Gamul Nasser was at great pains not to show the 
slightest sign of offence. Whether one is to read any significance 
into his last-minute decision not to go to Accra but to send his 
Foreign Minister, Dr Mahmoud Fawzy, in his place, is a moot 
point. 

The original proposal to restrict the conference to independent 
States (which was not the case at Bandung) gave rise to much 
criticism. Ghana’s more powerful neighbour, Nigeria, was 
offended; nor did she trouble to hide her feelings. The Sudan was 
anxious for the near-independent state of Somalia to be invited. 
But M. Bourguiba and Dr Nkrumah had felt all along that to 
throw open the conference to non-independent states would im- 
mediately raise the question of seating the Algerian Liberation 
Front. In the end, they had to face this problem. But by then the 
Algerian situation had changed considerably from what it had been 
when the conference was first thought of. Meanwhile, too, Tunisia 
had become less concerned about preserving an outer semblance 
of good relations with France. 
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The achievement of a wide measure of agreement between such 
vastly diverse countries as Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Ethiopia, 
Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic was 
impressive. Nor was it just a papered-over accord. There were 
strong differences of opinion as to the emphasis to be given to cer- 
tain decisions, and these were firmly expressed in committee 
discussions. 

Right from the start there was the question of what status was 
to be given to the delegation of the Algerian Liberation Front 
which had arrived unbidden to Accra. The United Arab Republic 
(with some backing from Libya) was in favour of the delegation 
being seated in the conference. All the other delegations (strongly 
led by the Sudan, whose Foreign Secretary, Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahjoub, was one of the conference’s dominating figures) were 
opposed. In the end, it was agreed that the Algerians should be 
allowed to testify to the conference in closed session. 

Again, while there was general agreement on the attitude to be 
adopted on the Algerian question, the United Arab Republic 
fought hard for a resolution that would commit the African States 
to sending aid (including military weapons) to Algeria. This move 
was defeated. But the conference nevertheless took a strong line 
against France. It openly designated the Liberation Front 
(F.L.N.) as the official group with whom France should open 
negotiations to establish conditions for the independence of 
Algeria. (This proposal was subsequently put forward again at the 
Tangiers conference, held from 27 to 30 April, which discussed the 
question of a federation of the Maghreb States.) While holding 
firmly to the last United Nations resolution on Algeria, the eight 
African States agreed to send a mission to the capitals of the world 
to win support for the cause of Algerian independence. This last 
proposal is intended to drive into the open all the leading Powers 
that have hitherto tacitly disagreed with France’s Algerian policy 
but have openly connived at it. A strong point in the case presented 
by the Algerian delegation was that France could afford to continue 
her policy only because of the financial support she derives from 
the United States. 

Thus, early in the conference, the delicate question of Algeria 
was grasped, and an agreed policy thrashed out after intensive dis- 
cussion. The more conservative-minded States, Liberia and 
Ethiopia, appeared to have little difficulty in fitting in with the 
mood of the conference. 
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The Palestine question proved to be less tractable. The three 
non-Arab States (Ghana, Liberia, and Ethiopia) not only recog- 
nize Israel but maintain close relations with her. Ghana, for ex- 
ample, runs her national shipping line in a 60-40 per cent partner- 
ship with Israel. Latterly the Ghana Government has entered into 
a similar agreement with Solel Boneh, to set up a counterpart to the 
Histadruth’s construction corporation. Nothing could better 
illustrate the close relations between the two countries than the 
early withdrawal from the conference of one of the Ghana dele- 
gates, who was representing his Government at Israel’s tenth 
anniversary celebrations. 

In his opening address, the Foreign Minister of the United Arab 
Republic, Dr Mahmoud Fawzy, asked the conference to consider 
an eight-point programme. One of his points requested it to 
‘express with particular emphasis our support for the rights of the 
Arab nation of Palestine’. He sought to link the ‘martyrdom’ of 
Algeria with that of Palestine. In the end he failed to get his way. 
But the process of negotiation was illuminating. The final resolu- 
tion on Palestine emerged after several discussions in committee 
in which the delegates had refused to select Palestine as a special 
case. The dominant argument was that the conference should 
express itself in favour of support for all United Nations decisions. 
On Palestine, several delegations argued, neither the Jews nor the 
Arabs had been loyal to the United Nations. Hence the significance 
of the wording and order of the conference’s agreement on this 
issue. Resolution 8, on International Peace and Security, ‘Expres- 
ses its deep concern over the non-compliance with United Nations 
resolutions, calls upon the Member States to respect such reso- 
lutions’, and ‘urges a just solution of the outstanding international 
problems’. And Resolution g: ‘Expresses its deep concern over the 
question of Palestine, which is a disturbing factor of World Peace 
and Security, and urges a just solution of the Palestine question’. 

Neither side’s rights are questioned or attacked. Significantly, 
there is no mention of Dr Fawzy’s original proposal. It is worth 
noting that, at Accra, the States friendly to Israel refused to com- 
promise on their principles in deference to Arab wishes, while at 
Bandung Pandit Nehru and other Asian leaders who are sympa- 
thetic to Israel acquiesced in a strongly condemnatory resolution 
‘for the sake of agreement’. 

But it would be wrong to conclude that the final resolution was 
imposed on the Arab States (who, after all, were in a majority) 
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by the non-Arab States. Apart from the United Arab Republic 
(and a lukewarm Libya) the other Arab States were against push- 
ing this issue to the point of disagreement. They argued that 
Palestine did not properly belong within the context of a purely 
African conference. 

This is a convenient point for an observation about the relation- 
ship between the eight participating States. There has, in the past, 
been a natural tendency to think of Africa in terms of ‘Muslim 
Africa’ and ‘Black Africa’; or of ‘Mediterranean Africa’ and of 
‘Africa south of the Sahara’. Politically, it has been assumed that 
the Sahara provided a rough political barrier between the African 
States. The Accra conference has showed this approach to be based 
on a fallacy. Firstly, there is no homogeneity between the Arab 
States. And, equally, there is no homogeneity between the Black or 
Negro African States. There is, in fact, a greater political harmony 
between some of the Arab States and some of the Black States than 
within either the Arab or the Black group. Any suspicion that the 
Arab States might try to capture control of the conference was 
completely unfounded, as things turned out. 

Broadly speaking, the picture that emerged was of a United 
Arab Republic practically isolated in its advocacy of militant 
policies. Sometimes it had the support of Libya. At the other 
extreme stood Liberia, which tended to take a rather cautious view 
of controversial issues. On almost all issues there was a striking 
similarity of outlook between, especially, Ghana, Tunisia, and the 
Sudan, with strong backing for this trio from the two kingdoms of 
Ethiopia and Morocco. Thus the Sahara is effectively straddled at 
two points: between the Maghreb States of north-west Africa and 
Accra, and between Khartoum and Accra. 

It was interesting to see Ethiopia finally abandoning her tra- 
ditionally aloof attitude to African affairs. Under the leadership of 
the Emperor’s son, Prince Sahle-Selassie Haile-Selassie, and 
especially of Ato Abebe Reta, the influential Minister of Com- 
merce, Ethiopia has swung right into the mainstream of African 
nationalism. 

Liberia, too, has found her way into a closer sympathy with the 
younger and more trenchantly radical African States, notwith- 
standing their determined policies of non-commitment and her 
own attachment to the United States. Liberia has been showing 
other signs of undergoing important internal changes that make 
the old stock criticisms of her sound somewhat outdated. 
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The opposing tugs within the Afro-Arab world are expressed 
most clearly in the current efforts to establish a Federation of the 
Maghreb to include Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, and later, 
perhaps, Libya. (The latter meanwhile clings strongly to the 
Realpolitik of a small country maintaining a bridge role.) Although 
the Maghreb Federation was not raised within the conference, it 
was freely discussed in the corridors. What was clear was that the 
United Arab Republic has no love for this proposal. Cairo would 
naturally prefer the Maghreb States to join its own framework for 
Arab unity. 

But it would be entirely misleading and mischievous to suggest 
that any serious rifts threatened either the Arab bloc or the confer- 
ence as a whole. There are differences of view, and there are differ- 
ent interests on important national issues. But on the broad front 
of international affairs, colonialism, racialism, and Pan-Africanism, 
the lute is riftless. Nor was there (at Accra at least) the slightest 
indication of the United Arab Republic being the stalking-horse 
of Russia in Africa. 

There is, clearly, the possibility of future competition between 
some of the African States for leadership of the continent’s inde- 
pendence movements. Cairo was the first to enter the lists as the 
headquarters for African freedom movements. Accra is the latest 
entrant. But the competition between Colonel Nasser and Dr 
Nkrumah is unlikely to cause any divisions within the Concert of 
African States. They are likely to remain united within the con- 
ference, while competing outside it. Cairo has already created its 
own machinery for attracting the colonial leaders to look to Cairo. 
Significant of its life in two continents, Cairo’s organization is 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference with its massive ten-man 
secretariat which includes representatives from both China and 
Russia; and which may therefore find itself regarded as being 
somewhat ‘committed’ to one of the two world blocs. 

Accra is planning its own headquarters, to be set up later this 
year after the revival of the Pan-African Congress that had its birth 
in Manchester in the 1930s. A conference of all African nationalist 
congresses will be summoned in Accra, probably in October. Both 
Dr Nkrumah and his adviser on African Affairs, Mr George 
Padmore, were sponsors of the original Pan-African Congress. 

For the future, Africa’s ‘May Day’ will be 15 April, the opening 
day of the first conference of independent African States. To mark 
that historic date the members decided that African Freedom Day 
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will henceforth be celebrated throughout the continent annually. 
Naturally, the conference expressed itself firmly against the con- 
tinuation of colonialism, as well as against all forms of imperial- 
isms, ‘both the old and the new’. It nowhere suggested, however, 
that all colonies should be set free overnight—as is advocated by at 
least one leading anti-colonialist movement in London. Its goal is 
to secure a time-table by which a date might be given for the inde- 
pendence of each colony, after consultation with the colonial 
peoples in the territories concerned. The independent African 
States also insist on their right to share with the colonial Powers 
responsibility for preparing the colonies for independence. The 
most far-reaching resolution was one that pledged the eight 
African States to offer direct aid to colonial freedom movements. 

Although the South African election results were announced 
half-way through the conference, there were no particularly ve- 
hement attacks on South Africa. One resolution noted with 
‘abhorrence’ the views expressed by Mr J. G. Strijdom after his 
Nationalist Government’s victory. For the rest, the conference 
contented itself with sharp condemnations of racial discrimination 
in all parts of the continent. To its credit, it recognized that racial 
and religious discrimination might arise among its own members. 

France, not South Africa, was the principal whipping-boy of the 
conference. But even in the case of France, most of the delegates 
(including the Algerians) spoke in sorrow rather than in anger. 
Both Dr Fawzy and Mr Mahjoub (of the Sudan) appealed to her to 
return to her own great principles that once won her many friends, 
and might do so again in the future. 

A Monroe Doctrine for Africa was proclaimed. It laid down 
that in the event of a dispute between two African States they 
should seek first to reach agreement through direct negotiations; 
if that failed they should invite the arbitration of other African 
States. This approach might be usefully tried in the unsettled 
frontier dispute between the United Arab Republic and the Sudan. 

In the field of international affairs, the two pillars of policy will 
be the principles of Bandung and the Charter of the United 
Nations. (“The United Nations,’ Dr Nkrumah repeated again and 
again, ‘is the best instrument we have to settle international con- 
flicts, and we should do all in our power to strengthen it.’) Non- 
commitment between the two great blocs is firmly supported; 
the immediate suspension of nuclear tests demanded (any attempt 
by France to use the Sahara for tests of her own would be vigor- 
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ously opposed through the United Nations). The failure to associ- 
ate smaller countries with the Summit talks is deplored. 

An ambitious programme for cultural exchanges within Africa 
was proposed. And a series of vague resolutions was passed dealing 
with economic co-operation, the most promising being a proposal 
to set up a joint Economic Research Council to decide what really 
should be done in this field. 

The future life of the Concert of African States is to be ensured 
in two ways. There will be a biennial conference; the next one is to 
be held in Addis Ababa. Between times, the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives of the African States at the United Nations will act as a 
liaison committee to provide regular exchange of views and to 
correlate aspects of policy to give expression to the resolution 
pledging all the members to forge ‘a common foreign policy’. 

In one of his several excellent speeches, the chairman of the 
conference, Dr Nkrumah, said: ‘Our contribution will only be real 
if we find a means of resolving those African and Asian problems 
which, while they exist, give the great Powers of the East and West 
an opportunity of fishing in troubled waters.’ This statement is a 
fair example of what all the delegates mean by ‘non-commitment’. 

On 22 April, at the end of an intensive week of discussions, 
lobbying, and parties, the eight delegations solemnly subscribed to 
a code of loyalty: 


Faithful to the obligations and responsibilities which history has 
thrown upon us as the vanguard of the complete emancipation of Africa, 
we do hereby affirm our dedication to the causes which we have pro- 
claimed. 


C.L. 


The Problem of the Indus and its 


Tributaries 
An Alternative View’ 


THE land of the Indus and its tributaries furnishes an example of 
human history, sometimes summed up as ‘the story of the people 
reacting to geography’. Rising amongst the snows of the Himalayas, 


1 See “The Eastern Rivers Dispute between India and Pakistan’, in The World 
Today, December 1957. 
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these rivers run through vastly varying geographical landmarks on 
their way to the Arabian Sea, and the prosperity and health (or, 
should it be said, the misery and ill health) of millions of people 
have come to depend on their vagaries. In the course of the last 
hundred years, the British Government in India implemented 
several schemes to utilize this wealth of water. During the last 
sixty years preference was given to the reclamation of large barren 
and unoccupied waste lands, called Crown waste lands, owned by 
the State. It was perhaps logical for the Government of the day to 
reclaim in the first instance such areas, from which the Govern- 
ment could derive large additional revenues by the sale of State- 
owned lands, rather than the land belonging to the private owners 
in the region. In addition, cultivable lands in the basin lying in 
some of the Princely States, also within the reach of the rivers, 
were not developed by the rulers for various reasons, the chief 
among them being lack of financial means. Thus the developments 
of the past were lopsided in relation to population and natural re- 
sources. Before the partition of India the area irrigated in the 
plains of the Indus basin comprised some 26 million acres—the 
largest irrigated area of any one river system in the world. 


A HUMAN PROBLEM 


Then came the partition of the country, based on the religious 
ties of the people. In consequence, to the age-old struggle of 
human beings to wrest a living from the plains and the deserts of 
the Indus region there has been added the struggle of human 
beings among themselves. Most of the areas developed during the 
past sixty years were given, as a result of partition, to Pakistan. In 
the Indus basin India received, for 21 million people, 26 million 
acres of irrigable land, of which only 5§ million acres were irrigated ; 
while Pakistan received, for 25 million people, 39 million acres of 
irrigable land of which 21 million were irrigated. Thus, in the 
Indus basin, India received 0-24 acres of irrigated land per head of 
population and Pakistan 0-84 acres per head. The situation at that 
time is perhaps best summed up in a pamphlet! issued by the 
Government of Pakistan: ‘At the time of partition, that is the 
birth of Pakistan, the areas now constituting this country were 
regarded as “surplus” food providing areas and they helped 
to meet shortages in other parts of the British Indian Empire. 
India also depended on these parts for most of the raw materials 

1 Pakistan Moves Forward, Irrigation Projects, 1952. 
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for its more highly developed industries like jute and cotton.’ 

On the other hand, it was a well-known fact that a large part of 
the Indus basin which went to India under the partition was a 
‘famine area’. The Government of Pakistan itself expressly recog- 
nized in the agreement of 4 May 19481 India’s need ‘to develop 
areas where water is scarce and which were under-developed in 
relation to parts of West Punjab’. In addition, the influx of refugees 
further complicated the situation; the refugees who fled to India 
have migrated from the highly developed regions now in Pakistan 
which they had helped to build, into an undeveloped region where 
they must start to build all over again. On the other hand, the 
refugees who went to Pakistan have gone to an area already highly 
developed. The events of the last ten years in India—the frequent 
threats of famine, large-scale importation of food-grains necessitat- 
ing the expenditure of much-needed foreign exchange, and ‘the 
necessity of accepting voluntary assistance in the form of food 
supplies from generous governments, both within and outside 
the Commonwealth—bear eloquent testimony to the natural 
anxiety of the Government of India to make the country self- 
sufficient in regard to food. This is the human side of the problem 
which no democratic government can long ignore without jeo- 
pardy to its own continued well-being. 


ESPECIALLY AN ENGINEERING PROBLEM 

Out of the thirteen canal systems of the Indus basin in the un- 
divided Punjab, ten were given to Pakistan, two to India, and one 
was divided between the two countries. Consequently at the time 
of the partition Pakistan was using 66 million acre-feet of irriga- 
tion water and India only g million acre-feet.2 The total annual 
flow of the Indus system of rivers, after making due allowance for 
losses and gains, is about 150 million acre-feet: thus about 75 
million acre-feet of water flow unused into the Arabian Sea. The 
question then arises as to how this water can be utilized for the de- 
velopment of both countries, thus treating the problem on a 
functional plane, based on a consideration of the needs of all the 
people involved, the power of the available resources, and, above 
all, from an engineering point of view, of the easiest and cheapest 
way of catering for the relevant requirements of the two countries. 


1 See below. 

2 An acre-foot is an irrigation measurement unit denoting the amount of 
water required to cover an acre of land to a depth of one foot, i.e. 1 cu. ft per 
second flowing for twelve hours, or 272,000 imperial gallons. 
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Partition has imposed an artificial barrier across the Indus and 
its eastern tributaries—the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, and the 
Sutlej (the Beas remained wholly in India). The Indus and the 
Jhelum flow through India only in the mountainous region of 
Kashmir, where there can be no big irrigation development. The 
Kabul lies, in its lower reaches, entirely in Pakistan. These three 
western rivers, whose waters are available to Pakistan at any con- 
venient point of their entire course—and not available to India— 
carry two-thirds of the total volume of water flowing in the entire 
Indus system. India gets little water at present from the Chenab, 
though she could tap the river for further supplies in its upper 
reaches in the Punjab. The three eastern rivers which flow through 
the Indus basin in India together carry one-fourth of the water 
flowing in the western rivers available to Pakistan. Of the 66 
million acre-feet of water used by Pakistan canals at the time of the 
partition, about 10 million acre-feet, or 16 per cent, had been ob- 
tained from the limited supplies available in the eastern rivers. 
Since India is now denied facilities for receiving water from the 
three western rivers, she has to depend on the eastern rivers alone. 
Pakistan can easily replace the 10 million acre-feet which she 
formerly obtained from the eastern rivers by making fresh 
diversions from the unused waters of the western rivers, which 
today find their way into the sea, through canals linking those 
rivers to the eastern rivers—a solution which is perfectly feasible 
from an engineering point of view. 

As a result of this adjustment Pakistan would have at her dis- 
posal 80 per cent, and India 20 per cent, of the total supply of 
water in the Indus system. This was precisely the implication of 
the proposals made by the World Bank in 1954, which were 
accepted by India and not by Pakistan. As can be gathered from 
what has been said above, this is the only way in which India can 
furnish the very means of existence to her famine areas, by supply- 
ing water to millions of acres of highly arid land in the Indian parts 
of the Indus basin which were awaiting development at the time 
of the partition; but these waters, which would have put life in- 
to the desert, were by an arbitrary line placed in another country. 
The net result of the present situation seems to. be that a large 
volume of water is flowing unused in Pakistan through the western 
rivers into the sea, while some of the canals in Pakistan are 
drawing on the limited supplies available to India from the eas- 
tern rivers. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE AGREEMENT OF 4 MAY 1948 


It is relevant at this stage to trace the developments of the last 
decade which led to an agreement between the two Governments 
and the subsequent attempts at its unilateral denunciation by 
Pakistan. The Indian Independence Act of 1947, which created 
the two independent Dominions, did not provide for the con- 
tinuation of water deliveries through canals from India to Pakistan, 
although it was obvious at the time that the new boundary was 
cutting across rivers and canals, ignoring physical and economic 
factors. The history of the events since partition shows that both 
the Governments recognized by implication, first, the need for the 
conclusion of an agreement to regulate the supply of water, and, 
secondly, the absence of any existing legal right entitling Pakistan 
to any such supply without such an agreement. An agreement of 
18 December 1947—which was expressly termed a stand-still 
agreement and which terminated on 31 March 1948—provided 
that ‘the parties to the agreement may, during the currency there- 
of, execute a further agreement for any period subsequent to the 
aforesaid date.’ It is significant in this connection that Pakistan did 
not submit the case to the Arbitral Tribunal which had been set up 
specially to decide unsettled disputes arising out of partition, since, 
it would appear, she did not feel that she was entitled by right to 
the continued supply of water from India: hence the agreement 
of 18 December 1947. 

On 1 April 1948, with no agreement in existence and none being 
negotiated (as had been contemplated under the agreement of 
18 December 1947), the Indian authorities discontinued the de- 
livery of water to Pakistan through the two canals in the Indian 
territory. There was never, either then or later, as has often been 
alleged, any cutting off of supplies from the rivers flowing from 
India to Pakistan. On 24 April 1948, the Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan proposed an inter-Dominion conference for the settlement of 
the problem and asked the Prime Minister of India to restore the 
water supply. The latter acceded to the request and informed the 
Pakistan Prime Minister that orders had been issued by the East 
Punjab Government to resume the water supply through the two 
canals. On 1 May 1948, the Prime Minister of Pakistan tele- 
graphed to the Prime Minister of India: ‘. . . meanwhile thank you 
for all trouble you took in getting water supply restarted’. 

Following on the resumption of water supply to Pakistan, an 
agreement was signed on 4 May 1948! by the authorized repre- 
1U.N. Treaty Series, Vol. 54, pp. 46-8. 
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sentatives of the two Governments, the relevant parts of which 
read as follows: 


3. The East and West Punjab Governments are anxious that this 
question should be settled in a spirit of goodwill and friendship without 
prejudice to its legal rights in the matter. The East Punjab Government 
has assured the West Punjab Government that it has no intention sud- 
denly to withhold water from West Punjab without giving it time to tap 
alternative sources. The West Punjab Government, on its part, recog- 
nized the natural anxiety of the East Punjab Government to discharge 
the obligation to develop areas where water is scarce and which were 
under-developed in relation to parts of West Punjab. 

4. Apart, therefore, from the question of law involved, the govern- 
ments are anxious to approach the problem in a practical spirit, on the 
basis of the East Punjab Government progressively diminishing its supplies 
to these canals in order to give reasonable time to enable the West Punjab 
Government to tap alternative sources. [Author’s italics. ] 


The legal right of the East Punjab Government to withdraw 
the supply of water was thereby expressly recognized by the West 
Punjab Government. If, as is clear from the agreement itself, this 
principle was agreed upon by the two Governments as early as 
1947 as being applicable to the then existing supply of water, 
there does not seem to be any basis for Pakistan’s right subse- 
quently to increase her supplies. The Government of India, 
therefore, merely agreed to delay the exercise of its legal rights 
(which had been accepted by Pakistan) so as to enable Pakistan to 
make alternative arrangements. Consequently it is submitted that 
the real legal position of both the parties is embodied in the agree- 
ment itself, voluntarily entered into by the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments. 

For the next two years, the Government of Pakistan attempted 
in vain to escape the consequences of the legal situation created by 
the agreement and its provisions. In December 1950, seven 
months after its registration, in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, Pakistan informed the United 
Nations Secretariat that the agreement was ‘without present 
effect’. India informed the United Nations that she had received 
no notice of termination prior to 10 May 1950 (the date of registra- 
tion) or for some time after. It should be pointed out that in the 
absence of any provision for termination in the agreement itself— 
which is the case with the agreement of 1948—no party can uni- 
laterally terminate an agreement. Termination in such cases, if it 
is to be effective, can be carried out only with the agreement of 
both the parties, and Pakistan herself had not indicated that India 
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had accepted the notice of termination. Consequently it seems 
clear that both the Governments are still bound by the provisions 
of the agreement of 4 May 1948. 


IRRELEVANT ISSUES 


The argument has sometimes been advanced, allegedly based 
on rules of State succession in international law, that an obligation 
to permit flow of water to Pakistan would have survived the emer- 
gence of India as an independent State, and that East Punjab was 
under an obligation to permit the flow of waters from the eastern 
rivers to West Punjab—amounting to a kind of ‘international’ 
servitude. But it is here submitted that, under international law, 
State succession can only take place in relation to international 
obligations which existed validly under international law before the 
decisive date or event. It seems clear in the present case that 
municipal law—and not international law—regulated the flow of 
waters before 15 August 1947; the present boundary between the 
East and the West Punjab did not even exist in municipal law, 
let alone in international law, for the simple reason that Pakistan 
herself did not exist before that date, nor was the Punjab then 
divided into two. Consequently rules of international law con- 
cerning State succession do not become applicable in the present 
case under any circumstances. Moreover, it must also be remem- 
bered that the Indian Independence (International Arrangements) 
Order, 1947 provided that treaty obligations having an exclusively 
territorial application to an area comprised in the Dominion of 
India were to devolve on India only in relation to a third State—a 
principle which is totally unrelated to the inter-relations of the two 
countries in question, one of which did not exist as an international 
person before that date. There cannot, therefore, be a servitude on 
the national territory before 15 August 1947, and the present 
situation does not in any way qualify to be a servitude under inter- 
national law, for the reasons stated above. 


THE QUESTION OF APPLICABLE RULES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Here it may be relevant to note what Professor Fenwick has to 
say on this subject: 


It is doubtful whether international law can be said to have recog- 
nized any servitude corresponding to that existing in civil and common 
law in the form of a right to the uninterrupted flow of streams and 


1 Charles G. Fenwick: International Law (New York, 1948), p. 372. 
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rivers. Conscious of the trend of traditional rights of sovereignty, states 
in possession of the upper waters of the river have not recognized any 
general obligation to refrain from diverting its waters and thereby 
denying to the states in possession of the lower waters the benefits of 
its free flow. Such restrictions as have been recognized have been in 
every case the result of treaty stipulation. 


Many other authors have rightly concluded that there are no 
generally recognized rules of international law concerning the 
economic uses of international rivers.1 It appears that no decision 
directly touching on the question of diversion of international 
river waters has been delivered by any international tribunal. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice, delivering its judgment? 
in the only case brought before it concerning the use of inter- 
national waters, restricted itself expressly to the provisions of the 
particular treaty in question and refused to consider the customary 
rules of international law concerning the international waters, as 
had been suggested by the parties. A set of rules proposed by the 
Institut de Droit International in 1911 proved to be, as Professor 
H. A. Smith aptly recognizes, ‘a premature attempt at codifica- 
tion’. Since 1954 the International Law Association, and since 
1956 the Institut de Droit International, have been considering the 
question of making recommendations concerning principles of 
international law applicable to the use of the waters of international 
rivers. No final recommendations have so far been made. 

A misleading argument is sometimes advanced to the effect that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States have 
made a contribution to the case-law governing the rights and duties 
of riparian States. But here it must be said, first, that the disputes 
before the Court related to states in a Federation and not to 
sovereign States. Secondly, an examination of all the decisions of 
the courts concerning the diversion of waters reveals that although 
the Court expressed in general the opinion that it would not hesi- 
tate to apply international law in proper cases pending before the 
Court, there is not in existence a single judgment of the Court 
in which reference has been made to any particular rule of inter- 
national law as applicable to the use of waters of a river. It is rele- 
vant to note that Professor Hyde, who made a life-long study of the 
question of international law as applied by the United States, 


1See United Nations: Integrated River Basin Development: Report by a Panel 
of Experts (Document E/3066, 1958), which recognized a ‘lack of accepted in- 
ternational law on the question of these streams’ (p. 43). 

2*The Diversion of Water from the Meuse’, P. Cc. L.J. A/B-7o. 
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remarks: ‘As a tribunal possessed of sufficient jurisdiction to pre- 
vent or grant relief on account of diversions of the waters of 
American inter-state streams, the Supreme Court has not been 
obliged to seek light from the law of nations in enunciating rules 
that should be applied.’ 

Then the question arises as to the value of these decisions in re- 
gard to international law. It appears that the Supreme Court 
developed very consciously an inter-state law applicable to the 
disputes between the States of the Union concerning inter-state 
rivers. As Professor Hyde remarks? again in this connection: ‘In 
the course of domestic adjudications between States of the United 
States, the Supreme Court of the United States, finding itself 
possessed of adequate jurisdiction, has applied and laid down 
rules permitting diversions that under the circumstances of the 
particular cases were concerned to be equitable.’ In developing 
this inter-state law, it must be noted that the Court never asserted 
that only principles of international law formed the basis for de- 
cisions in inter-state river cases. On the contrary, in the course of 
‘applying and laying down equitable rules’, as Professor Hyde 
further observes: ‘. . . it has not hesitated to deny that an American 
Commonwealth may rightfully divert and use, as she may choose, 
the waters flowing within her borders in an inter-state stream 
regardless of any prejudice that such action may work to others 
having rights in the stream below her boundaries.’* In the light of 
the above considerations, it is submitted that jurisprudence 
based on the decisions of the United States Supreme Court does 
not become relevant to the question of diversion of waters of inter- 
national rivers. 


MEANS OF SETTLEMENT 


The proposal has sometimes been made that the dispute should 
be referred, under Article 36(1) of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, to the International Court.‘ In this connection it 


1 Charles Cheney Hyde, International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied 

by the United States (2nd rev. ed., Boston, 1945), Vol. 1, pp. 570-1. 
® ibid., p. 569. 3 ibid., p. 569. 

* An irrelevant argument is sometimes advanced that India’s declaration of 
1956, under Article 36(2) of the Statute, is limited in scope since it contains two 
exceptions to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. It must be pointed out 
that one of these exceptions, relating to disputes between members of the 
Commonwealth, is a standard exception adopted by every country in the 
Commonwealth except Pakistan. As for the other exception, concerning the 
exclusion of domestic matters ‘as determined by India’, India is in good company 
with other States—including, e.g., the United States, France, and Pakistan in 
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is remarkable to find that there is absolute unanimity amongst 
various writers who have made a special study of the problem in 
reaching the conclusion that water disputes present a classic ex- 
ample of disputes which cannot be solved in any objective manner 
by juridical decisions.! Here it should be noted that, as Professor 
Briggs rightly states :? 


In the absence of . . . regime of internationalization accepted by a 
riparian State, national rivers and those portions of international rivers 
which are within the national territory are subject to the exclusive con- 
trol of the territorial sovereign. No general principle of international 
law prevents a riparian State from excluding foreign ships from the 
navigation of such a river or from diverting or polluting its waters. 


In view of this legal situation—plus the fact that each river 
system is an entity to itself, influenced by its own peculiar com- 
bination of political, economic, legal, and technical problems— 
these disputes cannot properly be solved by wholesale recourse to 
adjudication. This position finds its application even in regard to 
inter-state disputes under municipal law, as is recognized by the 
United States Supreme Court: 


The reason for judicial caution in adjudicating the relative rights of 
States in such cases is that, while we have jurisdiction of such disputes, 
they involve the interest of quasi-sovereigns, present complicated and 
delicate questions, and, due to the possibility of future change of con- 
ditions, necessitate expert administration rather than judicial imposition 
of hard and fast rules. Such controversies may appropriately be com- 
posed by negotiation and agreement pursuant to the compact clause of 
the Federal Constitution. We say of this case, as the Court has said of 
inter-state differences of like nature, that such mutual accommodation 
and agreement, if possible, be the medium of settlement instead of in- 
vocation of our adjudicatory power.* 


THE GOOD OFFICES OF THE WORLD BANK 
In the light of the above special factors of this dispute between 
India and Pakistan, both the Governments welcomed the inter- 
vention of the World Bank to seek a solution of the problem. The 





this connection. In any case, since India is in the process of submitting a new 
declaration this line of argument seems to be irrelevant. 

1 Cf. Max Huber, Internazionales Wasserrechtin Schweizerische Wasserwirtschaft, 
Zirich, Vol. 3, p. 328; Report to the Colorado River Water Users Association 
concerning the Mexican Water Treaty from the Ratification Proceedings in the 
Mexican Legislature, p. 10; Professor F. J. Berber, Professor H. S. Smith, 
and Professor Charles E. Martin of Washington University share the same view. 

* Herbert Whittaker Briggs, ed., The Law of Nations (2nd ed., London, 
1953), B- 274. 

S. Supreme Court Reports, Colorado v. Kansas, 320 U.S. 383-92. 
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Bank’s proposals of 1954 are remarkable for their simplicity in 
allocating exclusively the western rivers to Pakistan and the 
eastern rivers to India—a factor which would avoid friction in 
future. It has been alleged that India has turned her face against 
arbitration as a means of settlement. It may be noted that the 
Bank’s proposals contemplated the setting-up of an appropriate 
procedure for arbitrating disputes concerning the allocation of cost 
of works planned under the proposals. The Government of India 
accepted the Bank’s proposals of 1954, including the specific 
provision of arbitration, only a few weeks after they had been com- 
municated, while Pakistan has not yet accepted them. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the Bank will ultimately succeed in persuading 
Pakistan to accept these proposals. It appears that co-operative 
technical effort, with India and Pakistan working side by side to 
develop the entire resources of the Indus river for the benefit of 
both the countries, will be the ultimate answer to this dilemma of 
geography, climate, population, and politics. It is relevant to note 
in this connection what the Prime Minister of India, Mr Nehru, 
has repeatedly declared: ‘So far as Pakistan and India are con- 
cerned, I have been convinced that the only policy we should 
pursue is one of friendship with Pakistan. It is natural that India 
and Pakistan in the future should be friendly. So we have con- 
stantly pursued that policy. Naturally that does not mean that we 
should abandon our vital interests. That is not the way to seek 
friendship.’ The hope for the future is that the two countries may 
come to live side by side in their sub-continent as amicably as the 
United States and Canada in North America. 
K. K. R. 
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